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THE GEAYON 



dered to this, has departed from the true 
spirit in which 'all study should be conducted, 
has sought to degrade and sensualize, in- 
stead of to chasten, and to render, pure the 
humanity it was instructed to elevate. So 
has that school, and so have those indivi- 
duals, lost their own power, and descended 
from their high seat, fallen from the priest 
to the parasite, from the lawgiver to the 
courtier. 



SKETCHES 

OF THB 

GREAT MASTERS. 

33j M. / ffttmtthatdtr, 

:;... j titian's ooloking. 

lris j qnite fashionable in our days, with 
a certain class', to turn up the nose at the 
old masters- 1 — "'Dirty, brown, smoky old 
concerns — stupid everlasting Holy-fami- 
lies,'' is a common cry. "Paint our own 
history — identify your pencil with Ameri- 
can ideas, seize the lite of the present, em- 
body the spirit of the age," are the watch- 
words. " What care we for the musty 
saints of a decaying superstition, or the 
stereotype forms of a past, dead, and mum- 
mied art." .There is much truth in all this, 
and especially, as far as it relates to the 
quantity of spurious old- trash annually im- 
ported and' palmed off on our unfledged 
virtuosi, for Gu.idos, Carraccis and Ra- 
phaels'. ' On all hands the critics are crying 
out, " "We have had enough of Cleopatra 
and Sibyls and Madonnas — of saints look- 
ing up and saints looking down, and grey- 
bearded martyrs wrapped in impossible and 
unreal 1 drapery. An artist must grapple 
with all the difficulties of his art, and must 
mould his works by incessant and close 
study of the characters which surround 
liimj if they are to live after him and add 
to the stock of ideas." True enough, but 
must he not well acquaint himself with 
what has beeiv well done, and by a thorough 
knowledge of the means used by the great 
dead masters, enrich his mind andstrength- 

'en his hand to achieve something new? 
Looking back is dangerous, they* say ; by 
copying the old masters yon will lose your 
originality. It must be acknowledged there 

. is something deadening to the inventive 
powers in long continued servile copying; 

' but on the other hand, all the greatest and 
most original geniuses have reverenced and 
deeply studied the masters who preceded 

' 'them. 

. AT writer makes him^lf thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the literature of the past, as 
well as'with life. Is Thackeray any the less 
originalOn account of -his learning, and his 
familiarity with Shakspeare, Swift, and 
Fielding? Oris'Leslie less fresh and char- 
acteristic because he has studied Raphael, 
Hogarth; Jan Steen and Reynolds? And 
Turner is 1 aremarkable instance of a great 
mind ivith true docility and humility study- 
ing the old masters, and even so much im- 
bued and 'influenced by them as 10 be warp- 
ed and for :i time partially to lose sight of 
nature, in the intense sympathy of his 
mind- with ancient masterpieces. His earlier 
works are many of thein absolutely founded 
oh Claude, Poussin, aid the Dutch masters; 
and had he ,'iidt-beeq a genius of a high 
6r8er; he- might,- through this quick insight 



into their secrets, have been lost in a sea of 
imitation. The Pre-Raphaelites are reso- 
lutely bent on studying nature with eyes 
unbiased, but, certainly not unassisifd, 
which is quire impossible, except to the ob- 
stinately blind. It is not old art they con- 
demn, but false art. They would eschew 
what was mannered and affected in Cima- 
bue and Giotto, could such qualities be 
there detected, as well as in Michael An- 
gelo or Correggio. Their idea is to shake 
off conventionalism, and to express the idea 
with materials drawn fresh and pure from 
nature, and with all the knowledge which 
the experience of others gains for them ; 
their very name implies an acquaintance 
with all art, and an abhorrence of its later 
vices, and of course a relish for whatever 
in it is true and beautiful. 

In respect to coloring, it is generally ad- 
mitted that even with a natural eye for it, 
it is impossible ever to excel uniformly, 
without much system and theory. As the 
Venetian artists excelled all others in this 
branch, and were in possession of ideas 
which enabled all their painters, even the 
ordinary ones, to color Well, their works 
have been the study of all succeeding 
schools. In emulating the Venetians, the 
Flemish and the Dutch attained considera- 
ble success, though few of the moderns, 
have shone remarkably in color, except 
among the English, and rare instances 
atnong the present French artists. Now it 
must be remembered that good color is an 
abstract idea, an essential truth, irrespective 
of its application to any particular subject 
or class of subjects. The laws of color are 
immutable, and no good color was ever 
produced without an adherence to these 
laws. The Venetians thoroughly understood 
them, for they invariably colored well, and 
it is therefore that their works must be 
studied, always of course with closo refer- 
ence to living nature. Their principles 
being the unchangeable ones of universal 
nature, are just as necessary now as then, 
and as requisite to the true color of any 
ordinary tiling — a turnip field, a barn door, 
or any imaginable object — as of a head of 
a saint, a group of angels, or a sunset on 
the Adriatic. In examining the Venetian 
principles our attention must be given to 
Titian as the acknowledged head of the 
group. Paul Veronese and Tintoretto are 
great masters also, and in some particulars 
excel Titian ; the former, especially, being 
more brilliant, vivacious and varied, 
though sometimes partly at the expense of 
truth. Titian was gifted by God with a 
mind so serious, penetrating and reasonable 
that he was never imposed on by any 
specious falsehoods. He observed thorough- 
ly, weighed calmly, formed his theories on 
the most complete comparison and deep 
insight..- It will be found, on careful study 
of his works, that philosophy has presided 
over all — there are no random touches, he 
had a reason for every tint and for the first 
blush of color on the canvas; yes, for the 
very tint of the canvas itself. 

Through every stage of the work, often 
protracted through years, he was guided by 
a sober reflection and definite theory, as 
well as fired by a passion for the beauty of 
color, and borne up by the long sustained 
inspiration of a far visioned painter. 

Many people suppose that color is a mere 
instiuct; that one painter colors well be- 
cause he has an eye, a sense of hnrmnpy, 



ajid because he cannot, help it. A great 
mistake, for all the Venetians colored well, 
and some of them must have done so in a 
great measure from a knowledge of good 
theories. If we can arrive at the ruling 
principles of the Venetians, and of Titian 
in chief, it will certainly be a great point 
gained. In attempting this, no pretensions 
are made to originality or infallibility. The 
ideas of various authorities ! will be ad- 
vanced, and the student of color should 
remember that all theories must be cau- 
tiously entertained and thoroughly testc-d 
by nature and comparison with the best 
masters. 

Excellence of color, we suggest, may de- 
pend on three things, imitation, harmony, 
and luminousness. The first and most es- 
sential idea, without which all is worthless, 
is truth of imitation. The characteristic 
tint of all substances must be faithfully 
copied ; flesh, armor, sky, sea, stuffs, hair, 
atmosphere — must be delicately and faith- 
fully rendered, or all is lost. A good and 
honest and zealous eye, will by long and 
faithful practice accomplish this, audit is 
the only basis-. Here we may say, that in • 
the idea of imitation of tini, is included, 
to a de ree, that of quality and texture, 
and in reaching this, painters have usually 
indulged in the liberty of assimilating their 
processes and materials to the actual quali- 
ty tobe brained, as a hard,dry, and rough 
surface for rocks, a juicy and transparent 
body of color for water, glass, <fec. 

The next principle of success \sharmony, 
and we must weigh well its characteristics. 
Harmony is the mutual agreement and rela- 
tion of the various colors, and is dependent 
on three causes — an underlying greyness, 
or negative basis, which binds all together . 
in the foundation, and produces unison, 
even between colors of otherwise the most 
opposite and discordant nature, The 
second element of harmony is such a choice 
of local colors and arrangement of masses 
of color, as are suited to the subject and 
to win and satisfy the eye; and in such an 
arrangement the principle of contrast and 
agreement will both be. used without vio- 
lence, through too much of the former, or 
monotony through excess of the latter! 
The formation of an absolute code of rules 
for the choice and arrangement of colors is 
manifesily impossible; but a grouping into 
masses on the same principle as the forms 
of a composition with repetition and echo 
in various degrees, the prominence and 
force of certain portions, and subdued 
breadth of others, and the choice of such 
colors as are fitted for the quantity of light 
or dark they are intended to produce, are 
principles scarcely ever neglected in any 
pleasing arrangement of colors. Titian, 
and the Venetians generally, filled the 
greater portion of the picture with subdued 
and negative, colors, which makes the 
stronger ones tell with great force, while 
their powerful masses of dark are often 
produced by draperies of deep blue, greens, 
and laky-reds. The sirongest darks or 
lights, of course, do not admit much local 
color, and accordingly we find the Vene- 
tians making the one of white linen, skies, 
sunny architecture, flesh, rosy, and salmon- 
colored draperies, &c, while their intense 
darks are formed of black and brown hair, 
aiMiior, purple and black dresses, &c. h. 
Burnet's admirable Treatise on Color, rich 
in valuable hints on this subject, the prihr 
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ciple of dividing a picture into two masses 
of cool and warm color, and carrying the 
one boldly into the province of the other, 
to produce contrast and unison, is advanced 
as a first law of the great colorists. That 
it was a common practice among them 
cannot be questioned ; but, though it is an 
arrangement producing the grandest and 
richest effect, it is not an absolute essential 
to good coloring. It is rather a matter of 
feeling and choice in the composition of 
the picture; for a scattered and variegated 
effect of colors may be made plea-ing and 
harmonious, by. truth of tint and breadth 
and mellowness of light. 

We migiit enter here into the vexed 
questions of the harmonies of colors in chro- 
matic scale*, and fill pages about the rela- 
tions of secondary " and tertiary colors'; 
but this branch of coloring, supposed to 
bear a close analogy to music, we must 
leave to the eye and feeling of-tlre painter, 
who, among the infinite varieties of -nature, 
will be guided by such delicate and intan- 
gible sense of beauty and fitness as can 
hardly be reduced to positive theory. 

The third and most important principle 
of Harmony is'a unity- of light. An agree- 
able harmony cannot be produced except by 
a warm light, ami this light must be spread 
on all objects and colors, and all must be 
truly affected by it, as in nature. Let but 
one part receive more or less than it natu- 
rally would, or let the local Color of the 
object be too strongly or too feebly ex- 
pressed, which should vary in every part 
according to the' degree of illumination of 
this warm light, and the harmony is evi- 
dently broken. This perfect diffusion and 
just gradation of a more or less warm light 
is .an essential to harmony; find' it requires 
a good eye, and one well trained, as well 
as ever on the alert to so temper the degree 
of warmth and. the strength of color on 
every object, so that the eye shall be com- 
pletely satisfied as to the truth of falling 
light, and -the just illumination of every 
local color. It is in the perfection of this 
principle, combined with his noble selection 
of truth for imitation, that Titian's great 
strength lies. ; In the opinion of all those 
artists who have made ■ color a study and 
deliglit) -lie is looked upon as the embodi- 
ment of these excellences. As all men 
reler to the acts of Washington as the 
highestexpression of patriotism, so painters 
revere the works of Titian as the realiza- 
tion of those principles of color which rule 
the harmonies of Nature. 

Luminousness — the final requisite of per- 
fect color is that inward light, shining out 
of a subdued brightness, caused by richer 
and darker colors spread over fai n ter, greyer, 
and lighter ones. ' Sometimes this is the 
canvas or ground, as in Rubens, and many 
of the. Dutch ; sometimes a solid, dead 
coloring, as in Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and 
Reynolds, where the interior brilliancy 
flashes out from under the deep glazings, 
like diamonds at: twilight: a contrary 
method is always heavy and opaque, as in 
Poussin, most of the Bologneans, ami near- 
ly all the modern Europeans. There is 
considerable diversity of style, and differ- 
ence of choice in respect, to color among 
the Venetian painters; but they all seem 
to have been acuta - ed by a few leading 
principles — essentially the same, though 
differing, in their application, and which 
led to certain success in coloring, and it is 



interesting to observe that these theories 
are to be traced to a degree in all the 
schools noted for color, as in the Dutch. 
Flemish, and English. Whenever there is a 
particular fahl tin the hue or tone of an other- 
wise great colorist, it may be traced to the 
neglect of one of these principles. The want 
of sufficient grey and pearly' under-paint- 
ing often leads in Rubens to foxiness ; 
there not being enough of cool grey in his 
canvas to bear the transparent browns and 
rich orange tints of his glazed colors. . In 
Tintoretto sometimes a dullness or black- 
i-hness of hue prevails from too free a use 
of grey and negative tint, which perhaps 
have swallowed up his livelier colors too 
slightly laid on. Even in Titian wonder- 
ful a* he is in the just balancing of oppos- 
ing forces, there sometimes offends the 
eye an overcharged warmth approaching- to 
yellowness, the clear, pearly tints being too 
much buried under rich and repeated 
glazings. The changes of time and darken- 
ing of oils are probably to blame" for this, 
arid as the tendency of time is towards 
yellowness, allowance ought to he made for 
this change. The fondness of Paul Veron- 
ese for light, sparkling, and fresh effects 
and colors, and the solid method he adopted 
of impasting his brilliant, cool, and pearly- 
tints, tempered by delicate and warm glaz- 
ings, has preserved in most of his works 
their liveliness and purity to this day. ■ - 



WHAT is IT? 

What kept the moss a-growing 
Through January's snowing? 
It knew — oh, never doubt it! 
The blasted tree without it 
Would bleaker seem, and older 
To summer's new beholder. 
So, green through ail the snowing, 
'Twas love that kept it growing. 

What was the water saying 

Beneath that ice-roof playing, ; 

Whereon the sunshine listened, 

While underneath, it glistened ? 

" Oh, queenly sun, arisen 

To loose me from my prison ; 

I murmur not for grieving, 

I sing, in thee believing !" 

What brought the peach-buds swelling 

From out their birchen dwelling? " 

The song or blue-birds won them, 

Fresh music, poured upon them, 

In bloom is overflowing ; 

The blush and perfume showing 

That life is richer, better, v - 

Joy's never-pardoned debtor. 

Oh, loving, soul-fresh faces, 
Moss of deserted places, — 
Oh, voices of the chosen, 
Through deadliest cold unfrozen, — 
Oh, lives with beauty brimming, 
Glad in the heavens' near hymning ; 
Ye know the hidden glory, 
Who else may tell tliut story ? 

Grow, sing, and bloom undaunted I 
A world so shadow-haunted 
Needs all your bursting splendor 
Sott lights, and murmurs tender. 
Tile human want is pressing, 
O'ershadow it with blessing ! 
Your triumph sure believing, 
Till hearts shall hush their grieving ! 

Ltrcv LiseoM. 



; THE. HEIDELBEEG . BHOTHEBHOQp.j . ;_ ' 

BY GUSTAVO LESION. '>' -:t- - ■-..,: 

NO. UK -■' ' ' ' -'- : - -l:-1 

THE DUMMEK iTCNGE.' ' , l ' 

; Hal and I were walking onenfteraioonj.. .- 
making the Cynic the subject of our conv- / 
versatioti, when we discovered him a little;; 
distance ahead, just as 'lie" tnrned:'6ff the.' • 
main thoroughfare, landv proceeded -up one • 
of the side streets, in the direction of the i 
hills, between which and the river, .the I 
greater part, of the town; of Heidelberg is 
built. He had- shunned' his country men 
since the occurrence in the neighborhood \ 
of the Gast-haus, and neither: of. us had', 
seen him. although we- had both-called at 
his lodgings, two or three times within the-- 
period. The servant-girl Jnid been; free 
enough to remark to ns jnnonr last, vjsit—r/ 
for we had made it together — that.Herr; 
Oarrington: had not been :in- his. room ..as- > 
much recently as formerly, lesrving.it (early.; 
in: the morning and -returning' late in the 
evening. -..." - ; .., -.... , 

"What do you make of it?" said J,.as; 
we turned away ; " are you sure there lias i . 
been any challenge sent?" .. ',' - ... 

"I haven't a doubt of it," said be ; "it: 
was too good: an opportunity to.behjst by 
that bragjrnrt Swabian ; for Oarrington has; 
never joined, any of the cor.ps.aa we have,, 
and knows nothing of this switching of the*- 
schlager, which is much to the; S»:abian's: 
advantage, unless Oarrington should choose; 
pistols, ..which I don't believe he'll do, i 
though he is a Southron; do youi'V r; :. ;; 

"I don't. know that we- are; certain Tin/ 
our estimate of Oarrington, after, all-. . There; 
hasn't any one of us. had an open rupture 
with him yet, although he has given great 
provocation for it, and this- leads me to. 
think, ihat whatever qualities he may pos- 
sess, that have thwarted our. almost deteri 
mined purposes at times, must, have-some-; 
thing of virtue in them. Certainly he has; 
snarled away, .and.. growled, and fretted 
abundantly, but somehow it has all passed 
off without disturbance. I hit him pretty." 
hard one day on his pretensions to pietyi and 
his demure aspect Sundays, when he takes 
his gilt-leaved prayetvbook to the; English 
church,. only to blowliis anger and nourish, 
hostile resentment against the whole nation 
of John Bulls,; because.' Parson Hooper 
couldn't. see the cogency. of his claim, to 
have the President qirayed Jbk% as well as 
the. Queen in: the services-seeing-, that some 
half a dozen outxif a-c6ngr*gation xrf -two 
hundred were Americans, and they but 
mere interlopers. 1 '. .-. ■■ i •'• •'■ 

'•How did he stand it?" .;:■/:'■■ 

. ".Oh! .he fumed a lit tie at first, butdidn't 
talce it much at heart; next .day he 'was 
very gracious. ■ I believe there; is a spark 
of generosity in his disposition after alU 
Take- him alone, and; I warranbiihee.will 
show what he has to-, the best advantage.". 1 

'•There he goes,.'uow," saidvHal; as he 
pointed him out to trie, turning- the corner 
I have indicated. ; . v • ;;.< 

"Let us follow him, and if he goes., np 
the hill, we will manage to. meet; him, 'and 
make some trial of his generosity.". . 

Oarrington went, tip the street with a 
short, upright step, twitching his head from 
side to .-ide, as he eyed everybody he met, 
with something of a piercing look,-; We 
held ourselves far enough behind, to escape 



